PREFACE. 



The bands enumerated by Father Pandosy belong to the Sahaptin 
family of Mr. Hale. This family he divides into two branches, the 
Sahaptin proper or Nez Percys, and the Walla-Walla, in which latter 
he includes all the others. The country occupied by them extends 
from the Dalles of the Columbia to the Bitter-Hoot mountains, lying 
on both gides of the Columbia and upon the Kooskooskie and Sal- 
mon Forks of Lewis\ and Snake River, between that of the Selish 
family on the north, and of the Snakes on the south. 

The Pshwanwappam bands, usually called Yakamas, inhabit the 
Yakama river, a stream heading in the Cascade Range and emptying 
into the Columbia above the junction of the Snake. The word 
signifies '' the Stony Ground," in allusion to the rocky character of 
their country. Roil-roil-pam is the Klikatat country, situated in 
the Cascade mountains north of the Columbia and west of the Ya- 
kamas. Its meaning is " the Mouse country/' referring to a popular 
local legend. The name Walla-Walla is explained by Father Pan- 
dosy. The band so called occupy the country south of the Columbia 
and about the river of that name. The Tairtla, usually called Taigh, 
belong, as stated in the text, to the environs of the Des Chutes river 
which drains the eastern base of the Cascades, south of the Colum- 
bia, and the Palus, usually written Paloose, live between the Colum- 
bia and the Snake. All these bands are independent, and in fact, 
most of them are divided among several chiefs. 

The author of this grammar, Father M. C. Pandosy, was for a 
number of years resident among the Yakamas, and became perfectly 
acquainted with their language. In the destruction of the mission 
by fire, during the Indian war in Oregon and Washington Territory, 
the original of the grammar was lost, and the following translation 
made some time previously alone remained. A revision of the die- 
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tionary, much more extensive than the accompanying, was destroyed 
at the same time. As the mission was then broken up and but 
little chance exists of any equally complete memorial of this language 
being prepared hereafter, these have been adopted as a most valuable 
contribution to our linguistics. 

Grammatical notices of the Sahaptin or Nez Perc6 Innguagej which 
differs from the Walla- Walla perhaps as the Portuguese from the 
Spanish, were given by Mr. Hale in his Ethnology of the U, S. 
Exploring Expedition, and reviewed by Mr. (Tuilatin in the Trans- 
actions of the American Ethnological Society. 

Father Paiulosy explains the value of the letters which he em- 
ploys, but it is necessary to observe that there is no true r in the 
language, and the letter when used represents the guttural sound of 
ch in the Scottish loch or German ich. a. G. 
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The grammar wliicli I now present, and which I have written in the 
Pshwanwapam language, gives at the same time an account of the Wala- 
wala,. Tairtla (Indians of the Des-Chutes river and its environs), Roilroil- 
pam and Palus, for theirs is a single language divided into so many dialects, 
while fundamentally it is the same, and a great majority of the words do not 
allow of a separation. I have written it in the Pshwanwapam in prefer- 
ence to tiiher of the other dialects, because it is more familiar to me, clearer 
and oiisior than the rest. 

I take the liberty of making the remark, in passing, that many persons 
write the word Walla- Walla with four Vs. I have even seen this orthography 
in books, but I find it entirely defective, because it alters the word in falsi- 
fying the pronunciation, and thus puts it out of the question to recognize 
the meaning. According to this orthography it should, it appears to me, 
be pronounced Wal-la-wal-la, and I have heard it thus pronounced, and so 
for a long time pronounced it myself, but when by a sufficiently long resid- 
ence among the Indians, I was able to stammer their language well enough 
to make myself understood, I asked the meaning of this word, and they re- 
plied *^ Atwanaki pa waniksha komanak tenmamany'^ ** those Indians are 
called after the river." Thus the word Ativan^ which among the Pshwan- 
wapams signifies river, is rendered by the Wala-Walas and the Palus by 
wana. Further the Indians of all this neighborhood form the diminutive 
by repeating the substantive ; changing n into /, giving the voice a different 
tone, putting the lips out in speaking and keeping them suspended around 
the jaw. In this way we have the word Wana-wana, which by the change 
of n into I gives Wala-wala, which should be pronounced very short, 
WdlH-wala and not WaUa-walla. 
9 
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